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The big landlords, who owned almost half the serfs in the country
proposed freeing the peasants without giving them allotments other
than the land on which their houses stood and with the retention for
all time of compulsory services in favour of the landlords.

The nobles who owned middle-sized estates were interested in
the bourgeois development of agriculture. These landlords, constitut-
ing half of all the nobility, owned most of the serfs. They consisted
of two basic groups: the owners of barshchina and obrolc peasants. Their
interests were different. The obrolc economy predominated in the non-
black-earth regions where not so much the land as serf-ownership
was the principal source of income. The landlords allowed their serfs
to go and work in the factories or engage in seasonal occupations in
return for obrolc. Therefore3 the liberals, such as, for example, the
landlords of Tver, proposed the emancipation of peasants with the
land, but at a high redemption price, which was to include the serf's
personal ransom fee (the TJnkovsky draft). Tor the landlords of the
black-earth zone, on the contrary, the greatest value lay in the fertile
land on which they carried on their economy by means of the barshchina.
With a view to retaining the land in their own hands and converting
the emancipated' peasants into hired labourers, the owners of the
bar$hchina estates agreed to the emancipation of the peasants without
land. Such was the draft submitted by the landlords of Poltava. Fear-,
ing a general uprising of peasantry, the government favoured the
allotment of small plots of land to the peasants at a high redemption
price.

Despite divergence of interests among the various landlord groups,
this was nonetheless a conflict within one and the same class. Both
the serf-owners and the liberals were equally interested in averting
a peasant revolution and in steering the Russian village, at the price
of concessions and compromise, along the peaceful road of gradual
bourgeois reforms, while keeping the power and the land in the bauds
of the landlords.

Such had been the path taken by the Prussian Junker-landlords
who had arranged for the gradual evolution of their large feudal econo-
mies into bourgeois economies. With the abolition of serfdom in Prussia
the landlords appropriated to themselves the peasants' lands. The
peasants, deprived of the land, were compelled to work for the landlords
as hired labourers on enslaving conditions and sell the scraps of land
left them to the rich peasants. The agricultural labourers in Prussia
had no rights whatever and were ruled by the landlords on the basis
of the Menials' Regulations. The path of development of capitalism
in agriculture which preserved the economic and political dominance *
of the landlords Lenin, called the "Prussian" path, It was precisely
along this "Prussian" path of capitalist development that the Russian
liberals wanted to steer agricultttre.